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DEMOCRACY IN A NEW LIGHT 


N the effort of the United States Government to square the ad- 

ministration of its affairs with the principles in the Constitution 

and laws of the nation the Supreme Court has been recently in- 
terpreting the law as enlarging the domain of liberty for the former- 
ly oppressed elements of the population. Some of the most recent 
decisions of the tribunal have outlawed the disfranchisement of per- 
sons because of their race and color, invalidated covenants which 
restricted the purchase and use of property on the same grounds, and 
required the equalization of facilities of education for all elements 
of the population. In the parts of the United States where this pro- 
tection of the weak from oppression by the strong is required, how- 
ever, agents of disorder authorized by local governments and winked 
at by the United States nullify these laws and the orders to enforce 
the liberal measures. The White Primary has been outlawed but 
Negroes voting in such elections in parts of the Lower South are 
killed for thus participating. Agreements not to sell property to 
Negroes can no longer be enforced in the courts, but a man even on 
hearing that a neighbor next door had decided to disregard the 
restriction shoots him down in cold blood. A state not providing for 
the higher education of Negroes in separate schools is ordered to 
admit a Negro to its university where such provision is made for the 
education of whites, but the Negro student when finally accepted is 
so cruelly segregated as to be not a part of the university although 
in it. This is our democracy up to this date. 

Foreigners are therefore raising the question as to whether or not 
it will be wise to accept the world leadership of a nation which 
through segregation offers the best illustration of what an ideal na- 
tion should not be. The large imperialistic nations of Europe now 
exploiting the natives of Africa, Asia and the distant seas, having 
followed similar and even more drastic policies in governing their 
dependencies, are likewise working against democracy except such 
democracy as can exist under the circumstances within the circle of 
the exploiters of the weak and helpless elements under their control. 
Many Negroes, therefore, have grown tired of our “democracy.” 
They do not know of any other form of government which they 
would substitute. They are not so unwise as to turn to foreign agents 
desiring to use them as a means to base ends. They fondly hope 
however, for new ideals for this nation and a new policy to assure 
equality and justice to all. 

Some Negroes were sufficiently inept to expect that the United 
Nations would be able to do something to eradicate from the land 
the oppression of one race by the other, but the nations dominating 
the United Nations are the advanced agents of segregation and 
exploitation, and the unwisely directed petition had little more weight 
than the appeal of the lamb to the lion. 
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EDUCATION IN HAITI 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


I consider it an honor to have 
been invited to speak before this 
important gathering on the occa- 
sion of the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
but I realize fully that the atten- 
tion of the officers of the association 
goes beyond my modest person to 
my country, the Republic of Haiti. 

It is gratifying to me to note 
the fidelity and the affection with 
which the American Negro has fol- 
lowed the growth of Haiti, even 
though his reasons are quite natu- 
ral, since Haiti is the only inde- 
pendent Negro community in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The program specifies that I am 
to speak of ‘‘Haiti of Today.’’ I 
chose education as my subject be- 
cause it is the key to our problems 
as it is the key to the problems of 
the other Latin-American Repub- 
lies which have also emerged from 
colonial life into independent state- 
hood. In his study ‘‘Contrasting 
Philosophies of Education North 
and South,’’ Pan-American Union, 
1947, Sr. Juan Oropesa, former 
rector of the Universitad Central, 
the leading institution of higher 
education in Venezuela, made this 
remark: ‘‘Education marches for- 
ward and backward according to 
the faction which happens to be in 
power. Thus it becomes a verit- 
able battlefield where all imagin- 
able political and social creeds and 
ideologies clash in darkness. Such 
is the picture which, with slight 
variations, the Hispanic-American 
countries present. The result is 
that the vast problem of illiteracy, 
which afflicts all our world in vary- 
ing degree, is left practically un- 
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brilliance which is of little value 
in meeting the heavy responsibil- 
ities which face all our countries.”’ 
That is also the picture of Haiti. 

My subject ‘‘Education in Hai- 
ti’’ gives me the opportunity to 
eall your attention to a study of 
the same title which appeared this 
summer in the Bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education, 
No. 1, 1948, under the name of Dr. 
Mercer Cook, professor of Romance 
Languages at Howard University. 
This bulletin contains the observa- 
tions and findings of investigations 
made by the writer during a twen- 
ty-two month stay in Haiti where 
he served as supervisor of the Eng- 
lish-Teaching Project, first spon- 
sored by the United States Office 
of Education and later by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Dr. Cook, as you all know, was 
well equipped to conduct a survey 
of the Haitian field of education. 
Speaking French with perfection, 
he is a staunch admirer of the 
Latin culture which he has blended 
harmoniously with the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of his basic education. 
In addition to that, he had to his 
advantage in his contact with the 
Haitians and for the approach to 
our problems of education, the 


touched, while at the same time the ' © 


members of the privileged classes 
which have access to higher educa- 
tion generally affect a superficial 


*M. Antoine is a professor at Howard 
University. This address was delivered 
at the annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Wushington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 31, 1948. 
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fact that he studied in Paris, which 
is the light-house toward which the 
Haitian intellectuals look from the 
darkness of a semi-colonial life. 
Dr, Cook’s booklet is a very objec- 
tive and well documented one, writ- 
ten in the scientific way of the uni- 
versities of the United States, and 
for that reason makes a most valu- 
able contribution to Haitian edu- 
cation. I borrowed freely and ex- 
tensively from its pages to point 
out to you the significant facts of 
our public instruction from colo- 
nial times to the present day. Be- 
side being a literary work of merit, 
the book constitutes a good deed, 
for it is aimed at arousing the 
Haitians to examine and criticize 
their philosophy of life so detri- 
mental to the spiritual and mate- 
rial welfare of each one of them, 
as well as to the dignity of our 
Republic. 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Dr. Cook on this 
brilliant study which brings to 
four the number of his works de- 
voted to Haiti, and also to thank 
him most sincerely for his gener- 
ous motives toward my country 
which he holds close to his heart. 

* * * 


Saint-Domingue, which was the 
name of our island under the 
French, knew nothing of public in- 
struction, because the French 
planters in the colony thought it 
dangerous to enlighten the slaves. 
The White masters who were to 
teach the Blacks to fire guns, denied 
them even religious education 
which was stipulated in the Code 
Noir of 1685. Toussaint-Louver- 
ture’s Constitution of 1801, to 
which Napoleon Bonaparte ob- 
jected because it gave him evidence 
that the Black General was work- 
ing toward breaking the bonds of 
the colony with the mother-country 
mentioned education in only one of 
its 77 articles: ‘‘Any person will 
have the right to open establish- 
ments for the education and in- 
struction of the youth with the per- 
mission and under the surveillance 
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of the municipal authorities.’’ But 
unrest in the colony prevented the 
black governor from devoting 
much attention to public instruc- 
tion, and finally the rule of Tous- 
saint was broken by General Lec- 
lere, brother-in-law of Bonaparte 
who had sent him to the island in 
command of some 25,000 French 
troups to place the colony back 
into its ‘‘proper’’ position in re- 
gard to the mother-country. 

The treacherous seizure of Tous- 
saint by the French and his de- 
portation to France started a bit- 
ter struggle which was to end with 
the liberation of the colony. The 
Declaration of Independence was 
signed at the city of Gonaives on 
January 1, 1804, and the Indian 
name of Haiti was restored to the 
island. After that glorious day, 
an immense task of reconstruction 
confronted the nation and our lib- 
erator, Jean-Jacques Dessalines, 
who was soon to take the name of 
Jaeques I, Emperor of Haiti. Cities 
and plantations, which had been 
burned, had to be rebuilt. But the 
possibility of future hostilities with 
the French or with the English or 
the Spaniards, compelled the Hai- 
tians to interest themselves almost 
exclusively in the building of fort- 
resses, among which is Christophe’s 
Citadelle Laferriére that some of 
you have visited. In its Constitu- 
tion of 1805, the new nation spe- 
ecified: ‘‘In each military district, 
a public school will be created for 
the instruction of youth.’”’ As there 
were only six military districts in 
the country, this order, if actually 
earried out, would indicate that un- 
der Dessalines, the country pos- 
sessed but six schools, for the Con- 
stitution of 1806 made no mention 
of publie instruction. 

That year we began our craving 
for new constitutions, opening at 
the same time our long era of tur- 
bulent political changes. A revolu- 
tion broke out in October and re- 
sulted in the murder of the em- 
peror and in the division of the 
territory into two separate states 
between two of the most outstand- 
ing generals of our war for in- 
dependence. Henri Christophe 
made himself king in the northern 


part of the country, and Alexandre 
Pétion established a republic over 
what was left of the former em- 
pire, with a tenure of office for life 
as president. 

From now on the term educa- 
tion in Haiti explains itself very 
well through the following thought 
of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
‘*A word is not a crystal, trans- 
parent and unchanged; it is the 
skin of a living thought and may 
vary greatly in color and content 
according to the circumstances and 
the time in which it is used.’’ This 
has been the case of the term edu- 
cation in Haiti. It changed mean- 
ing with the various periods of our 
national life whenever there was 
a change in the pigment of our 
leaders or in their social condition. 

Christophe, who was born in the 
English island of Grenade, wanted 
to introduce English methods into 
the schools he established in the 
various cities of his kingdom. To 
help with his program he brought 
in some Anglican ministers to 
whom he entrusted the direction of 
a Royal Academy created at Cap- 
Haitien for higher education. Rich- 
ard Hill, an English writer, who 
visited the kingdom in 1815, wrote 
the following lines: ‘‘I found chil- 
dren very well instructed relatively 
for their age, and who knew spell- 
ing remarkably.’’ According to 
John W. Vandercook, author of 
Black Majesty, Christophe asked 
his English physician, Dr. Stewart, 
to give a course at the Academy on 
anatomy. The king even had a 
theater built in his capital, and 
some of the school books were 
printed in Cap-Haitien where the 
monarch had established three 
printing-houses. Being a ‘black, 
Christophe’s interest went whole- 
heartedly toward the masses, and 
he forced them to learn. A stroke 
of apoplexy that Christophe suf- 
fered in 1820 encouraged a revolu- 
tion, and seeing that he was phys- 
ically unable to meet the challenge, 
the king took his own life. A great 
movement toward enlightening his 
people was thus stopped. 

In the Republic, where the presi- 
dent was a mulatto, the most out- 
standing achievement of Pétion in 
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the realm of education was the 
lycée he founded at Port-au-Prince 
in 1816. This establishment was 
evidently created for the offspring 
of the members of the ruling class. 
Among the subjects that were 
taught there, one finds Latin, mu- 
sic, fencing, and dancing. At the 
death of Pétion in 1818, the head 
of his Guard, General Jean-Pierre 
Boyer, succeeded in becoming the 
second president of the Republic, 
and of the whole country two years 
later after Christophe’s suicide. 

Boyer, who was going to rule the 
country for twenty-five consecutive 
years, was a mulatto. He did not 
believe in the necessity of instruc- 
tion for the masses, and even closed 
some of the schools created by 
Christophe. The little attention 
Boyer gave to public instruction, 
he gave to those of his class. Ar- 
ticle 19 of his law of 1820 told 
openly his sentiment favorable only 
to a few: ‘‘The lycée created by 
Alexandre Pétion at Port-au- 
Prince, is maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State, and will be de- 
voted to the education of the sons 
of those citizens who had rendered 
eminent services to the Fatherland 
and died without leaving their 
children any means for a liberal 
education.’’ In 1823, Boyer found- 
ed the Academy of Haiti with 
a course of study comprising 
medicine, law, literature, and as- 
tronomy. A school of navigation 
was created in 1838, but disap- 
peared even before the Revolution 
of 1843 which removed Boyer from 
the presidency. 

Necessarily the revolution was 
accompanied by a new constitution 
which placed the schools under the 
direction of a minister of public 
instruction. The following year, 
another revolution brought a new 
president, but with a minister of 
public instruction of merit, Honoré 
Féry. This gentleman tried to do 
something worthwhile. In 1844, 
our second lyeée was founded in 
Cap-Haitien. The first public pri- 
mary school for girls was organ- 
ized at Port-au-Prince in the same 
year. The president who was 87 
years old, died the following year, 
and Féry had to leave the ministry. 
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The president had been elected be- 
cause of his age so the members of 
his clique could rule in his place. 
This policy called Politique de 
doublure gave us three presidents 
of that caliber, and finally ended 
with the accession to the presidency 
of General Faustin Soulouque. Un- 
der the new chief executive who 
was to become emperor with the 
name of Faustin I, the govern- 
ment’s interest was directed to- 
ward the masses, for the head of 
the state was a black. His law of 
1848 stipulated: ‘‘There shall be 
established on the rural habitations 
national schools where the precepts 
of religion, reading, writing, and 
the fundamentals of arithmetic 
shall be taught. The pupils shall 
learn to apply the best possible 
methods for the most productive 
cultivation of the land. The girls 
shall learn to sew.’’ When one 
thinks that Haiti is primarily an 
agricultural country with the bulk 
of its population living in the rural 
districts, one understands the im- 
portance of that bill which was the 
most sensible measure that had 
been taken since we started to in- 
troduce legislation for public in- 
struction. But the emperor was 
too illiterate not to be cruel in a 
time when force was the only gos- 
pel. In 1867, he was overthrown 
before anything had come out of 
his program. 

One of the ablest presidents of 
Haiti of all time, Fabre Geffrard, 
who succeeded Soulouque, was 
a mulatto. He proved to be the 
first nationally-minded ruler of the 
country, if we except Dessalines 
who was our Man of Destiny for 
the creation of our nation, rather 
than a deliberate choice by the 
leaders of our national life for the 
conduct of the state’s affairs in the 
line of peace and organization. 
Geffrard saw the Republic as a 
whole, and wanted alike the prog- 
ress of both blacks and mulattoes. 
With the help of Elie Dubois as 
minister of public instruction, he 
inaugurated a vast program com- 
prising urban and rural education. 
By October 1861, there were two 
hundred forty-two public schools in 
the country : four lycées; two boys’ 






secondary schools operating on gov- 
ernment subsidies; two boarding 
schools for girls; eighty-nine ele- 
mentary schools for boys; fifty ele- 
mentary schools for girls; ninety 
national rural schools; three state- 
subsidized schools for boys and 
two state-subsidized schools for 
girls. Dubois even tried to make 
the parents cooperate in enforcing 
school attendance. Many religious 
schools were opened in the capital 
and elsewhere, for in 1860, the gov- 
ernment had signed a concordat 
with the Vatican, and a number of 
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French priests were introduced in 
the country, making possible an 
even greater extension of our 
school system and a better prepara- 
tion of the pupils. Today the four 
Catholic schools, Séminaire-Collége 
St. Martial, Institution St. Louis 
deGonzague, Ecole de Sainte Rose 
de Lima, and Institution du Sacré 
Coeur are the most outstanding es- 
tablishments of learning in the en- 
tire country. ‘ 

Explosions of rifles and oratory 
started again in 1867 and con- 
tinued until 1879 when General 
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Lysius Salomon was elected to the 
executive office. The color question 
then reached its highest peak, and 
at one time the residential section 
of the mulattoes in Port-au-Prince 
was burned down at the instiga- 
tion of the government. In the 
field of education, Salomon brought 
in a number of French professors 
for the lycée Alexandre Pétion 
which became the vogue of our 
youth from all over the country. 


From 1844, date of the creation 
of the ministry of public instruc- 
tion, to 1894=-a span of 50 years— 
there were 33 ministers of public 
instruction in Haiti, as it has been 
recorded by Dr. Rayford Logan in 
his study ‘‘Education in Haiti,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, October 
1930. 


I take considerable pleasure in 
mentioning the name of Dr. Logan, 
for he has studied profoundly the 
life and the History of Haiti in 
almost all of its aspects. I recall an 
evening at Howard University in 
1940 when he lectured on the role 
of Haiti in regard to Pan-Ameri- 
ecanism, That evening, as a token 
of his affection for my country, he 
presented to me, then Chargé 
d’Affaires in Washington, the first 
printed copy of his book Diplo- 
matic Relations of the United 
States and Haiti, a book unparal- 
leled so far in all the voluminous 
bibliography that exists on Haiti, 
and which is the authoritative 
work on the subject of its title. 


During the administration of 
President Thirésias Sam (1896- 
1902), my own grandfather was 
minister of education. Since he 
died in office a few months after 
his appointment, you will permit 
me to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 


And again we were pillaging the 
country. We did not even pause 
for the hundredth anniversary of 
the nation’s birth. While orators 


were eulogizing the president, 
General Nord-Alexis in Gonaives, 
his firing squads were busy in the 
eapital. Again revolution and a 
new president, revolution and a 
new president. We no longer had 
the tire to deliberate on a consti- 


tution. Our thirst for blood had 
gained momentum over our ap- 
petite for printed principles. 
Anténor Firmin, a prominent pub- 
lie figure and the author of ‘‘M. 
Roosevelt et Haiti,’’ cried out a 
warning: L’ Américain nous guette! 
The American is watching us! No- 
body paid attention, for we were 
too busy fighting one another and 
tearing down our institutions. 

On the morning of July 28, 1915, 
the Giant of the North seized the 
Pygmy of the Caribs. 

Admiral Caperton, the chief of 
the American Marines, found a 
country in complete anarchy. Be- 
tween August 1912 and July 1915, 
there had been five presidents, and 
just a day before the landing of 
the American forces, the last chief 
executive of that period had been 
taken from the French Legation 
at Port-au-Prince and assassinated 
by a populace infuriated by a 
wholesale massacre of political 
prisoners. I remember very well 
those days for I was nine years old. 
Nobody thought of sending chil- 
dren to school. In the streets of 
the capital there were bands of 
looters attacking people and de- 
stroying property, and almost 
every night, my mother, my sister 
and I spent the long hours listen- 
ing to explosions of guns, no long- 
er sleeping on the mattresses, but 
suffocating under them in our fear 
of stray bullets. 

Although it is painful to admit 
it, I shall say that the American 
forces saved Haiti from complete 
ruin. But after the establishment 
of a government and the restora- 
tion of peace, the Haitian and 
American authorities did not work 
together harmoniously. As for ed- 
ucation, the practical and objec- 
tive-minded American wanted to 
direct the energies of the Haitian 
government along lines of agri- 
cultural development and training, 
and vocational instruction. In his 
second annual report, the Ameri- 
ean High Commissioner, General 
John H. Russell, was definite on 
this program: ‘‘It is my unqualifi- 
ed opinion. that there should be no 
hesitation about or diversion from 
this poliey.’’ The department of 
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public instruction became almost 
inoperative, for most of the re- 
forms it proposed were rejected by 
the Financial Adviser, even when 
the department was being admin- 
istered by Dantés Bellegarde. The 
Occupation authorities might have 
profited immensely, as Dr. Cook 
pointed out in his book, from close 
cooperation with a man of Belle- 
garde’s competence and integrity, 
but General Russell had his opinion 
set about the Haitians. In his judg- 
ment the Haitian people in its en- 
tirety had the mentality of a seven 
year old child. 

M. Bellegarde, however, did 
make good use of his time as min- 
ister of public instruction. He 
reorganized his department, in- 
augurated school canteens, encour- 
aged home economies and trade in 
the schools, and started the organi- 
zation of the University of Haiti 
with the Law of August 4, 1920. 

In 1922, President Louis Borno, 
who had just been elected, ac- 
cepted the plan of a loan which 
his predecessor, Sudre Dartigue- 
nave, had rejected. The amount of 
the loan was 40 million dollars, 
but only 16 millions were taken 
from the National City Bank of 
New York. The money provided 
for the establishment in 1923 of 
the Technical Service of Agricul- 
ture and Vocational Instruction. 
This organization functioned out- 
side the authority of either the 
minister of agriculture or that of 
public instruction. President 
Borno, who cooperated fully with 
the Americans, was the target of 
bitter attacks from the local poli- 
ticians, but through what they call- 
ed then collaboration franche et 
loyale, considerable material pro- 
gress was made during his tenure 
of office. An imposing building was 
constructed at Damiens a few miles 
from Port-au-Prince for the Cen- 
tral School of Agriculture which 
was created by the Americans; 
four large buildings were erected 
for trade schools in Port-au-Prince 
to replace 40 delapidated houses 
used for public schools; a second- 
ary agricultural school was created, 
and a building provided for at 
Chatard in the country; 74 farm- 
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schools were open throughout the 
territory; the first linotype ma- 
chine was introduced in Haiti for 
the editing of text books. In 1926, 
the Occupation authorities who 
already had the control of Public 
Works and Health services, were 
given the administration of the Na- 
tional School of Medicine which 
they reorganized and established 
in a new building. Salaries were 
raised and paid regularly. Through 
the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it was made possible 
for the school to buy modern equip- 
ment, and to send some of its mem- 
bers abroad on scholarships, as the 
Central School of Agriculture 
was doing but on its own budget. 


However, a deep nationalistic 
sentiment had developed in the 
country in opposition to the Oc- 
cupation authorities which were 
not taking advice from the poli- 
ticians. This sentiment finally 
found its way into the Central 
School of Agriculture, and inspired 
a strike of the students in 1929. 
The youth of other institutions of 
the capital, then of all the country, 
joined the movement. The local 
politicians soon changed the stu- 
dents’ protest to a na.ional ery for 
freedom. The colored people of 
America joined their voices im- 
mediately to our claims, and helped 
influence President Hoover who 
sent the Forbes Commission to 
study the political situation, and 
later the Moton Commission to 
study the conditions of public in- 
struction in Haiti. President 
Borno was forced to abandon his 
plan for a third term in office, and 
a provisional government was set 
up with Eugéne Roy as president. 
M. Roy’s mission was to call for 
free elections for the senate and 
the chamber of deputies which in 
turn elected Sténio Vincent presi- 
dent of the Republic on Novembe 
18, 1930. i 


President Vincent, for a long 
time had shown interest in educa- 
tion. In fact, he wrote a book on 
public instruction laws in Haiti, 
and two text books in co-author- 
ship with M. Dantés Bellegarde. 
But most of the attention of the 
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first vears of his administration 
was concentrated on what was at 
that time a national program: The 
restoration of Haiti into its full 
sovereign rights. 

The chief executive who needed 
the support of everyone at that 
time, had to face nevertheless the 
most bitter, often unreasonable op- 
position from his very associates 
on a political cartel during their 
campaign for the senate. Some of 
the opponents, and the most out- 
standing ones, who started the 
bickering from the off-set of the 
administration, had been Vincent’s 
schoolmates, and his friends until 
the moment when, he, alone, was 
to fill the office of presidency they 
had wanted for themselves. Poli- 
ties as a result, invaded all the 
branches of the government. The 


School of Agriculture was reor- 
vanized several times, and finally 
put under the direction of a 
Belgian agronomist who had had 
experience in the Congo. But 
again the nationalistic spirit rose 
in opposition to the foreigner. The 
public school system was given 
over to routine. 

On July 5, 1934, President 
Roosevelt paid an official visit to 
Haiti at Cap-Haitien, and _ in- 
formed our government of his 
intention to withdraw the Occupa- 
tion forees. The Marines left Haiti 
eradually during the first two 
weeks of the following month, and 
on the 21st of August, President 
Vincent raised the Haitian flag 
personally to symbolize the return 
of the nation into its full sover- 
eignty. 


MILITARY SCHOOL AND BARRACKS 
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After I came here in 1935 on my 
first diplomatic assignment in 
Washington, I became very much 
interested in the CCC Camps 
President Roosevelt had established 
throughout the United States for 
the training of American youth. I 
wrote President Vincent an open 
letter urging him to start an of- 
ficial program for the training of 
our youth. If I may quote myself, 
I’ll read the significant lines of 
that letter : ‘‘ At this moment, when 
you are going to lay a wreath of 
flowers at the foot of the monument 
of Dessalines, I wish to express to 
you a state of mind which is that 
of all my generation. No date 
seems to me more opportune than 
this January 1, 1936, since the 
year is opening on a new liberation. 
My generation has received its com- 
plete and traditional education for 
graft and revolution, in spite of 
the presence of the American 
forces in our land. I am writing 
this letter on behalf of our youth 
to urge you to initiate an official 
program for their civic education 
which my generation has not re- 
ceived. As you have raised the 
national flag over the entire coun- 
try, you are capable of helping 
ereate the new men the country 
needs. ”’ 

Tormented by the politicians as 
he was, President Vincent had soon 
realized that he needed the direct 
support of the masses. Therefore 
he decided to care more for their 
bodies than for their minds, and 
devoted his efforts to social pro- 
jects as the building of low cost 
dwellings for the poor, the grant- 
ing of land to rural families, the 
opening of dispensaries to combat 
diseases among the people. After 
the departure of the Marines, poli- 
tics took a definite hold on the 
administration. However, Presi- 
dent Vincent built a number of 
public libraries in the most impor- 
tant cities of the country, and 
ereated the Normal School for Boys 
at Port-au-Prince. But both under- 
takings were to be discontinued by 
the following administration. 

It appears that President Vin- 
eent was right in his calculation 
for the safety of his government, 


for in 1937, when some young of- 
ficers tried to overthrow him in 
the interest of the head of the 
army, the people of the country 
supported the president, Certainly 
President Vincent had done a 
splendid piece of work along the 
road of progress. But, when I 
think that in the short space of 
17 years—from 1929 to 1946—our 
youth had started three revolutio- 
nary movements, I venture to say 
that President Vincent missed the 
erucial problem of our national 
life because he did not stress 
education. 

During the eleven years of Vin- 
cent’s administration, Haiti had 
eight ministers of public instruc- 
tion, among whom were the actual 
president of our republic, His Ex- 
cellency Dumarsais Estimé, and 
the Haitian ambassador in Wash- 
ington, His Excellency Joseph D. 
Charles. One recognizes that both 
M. Estimé and M. Charles have 
shown a commendable sense of 
duty in maintaining the school 
system on a high level of operation. 
M. Estimé encouraged physical ed- 
ucation which was lacking almost 
entirely in the schools; he gave 
special attention to the Normal 
School for Girls which was created 
in 1913, and was under the direc- 
tion of a French woman. The out- 
break of the war prevented the 
realization of his plan to bring in 
French professors as President 
Salomon had done previously. 

President Elie Lescot, who suc- 
ceeded M. Vincent in 1941, had 
been a minister of public instrue- 
tion during Borno’s regime for a 
few months. He gave to the school 
system a director of real ability, 
Maurice Dartigue. Dartigue had 
grown practically with the organi- 
zation of Damiens. From his form- 
er American associates and, from 
his teachers at the Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University where 
he took the Master’s Degree in Ed- 
ueation, he had received a keen 
sense of objectivity. Thus he was 
definitely the enemy of the usual 
emotional approach to our prob- 
lems by our politicians, which al- 
ways resulted in oratory and then 
indifference. He concentrated on 
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the creation of a trained personnel, 
Even those he found in the system 
were compelled to take certain 
tests in order to develop their alert- 
ness or to correct their weaknesses. 
For them he inaugurated a sum- 
mer session where professors from 
the United States and Canada 
were invited to lecture. With 
Dartigue at the desk of the depart- 
ment, the time of the politicians 
who would recommend even an 
illiterate for the direction of a 
school, was over, for the ability of 
all candidates had to be tested. 
The department which used to be 
a kind of parlor for senators, 
deputies, prefects, or their relatives 
and friends, became a business-like 
administration. Dartigue’s atti- 
tude was a challenge to the tradi- 
tional thinking of the country, for 
he paid no attention to frivolous 
aspirations of dilettantes. I per- 
sonally may not have agreed with 
his dual approach to the urban 
and rural schools where in the 
former the pupil receives 12 years 
of instruction, and in the latter 6 
years for practical reasons. I 
nevertheless admit that Maurice 
Dartigue gave our school sys- 
tem a structure it never had be- 
fore and developed within its per- 
sonnel a sense of duty that it needed. 

In his study, Dr. Cook wrote: 
‘*Starting from scratch, if ever a 
school system did, Haitian educa- 
tion has been handicapped by pov- 
erty, political instability, topogra- 
phy, climate, color prejudice and 
linguisties.’’ In the searching dis- 
cussion the writer does on our 
problems, in spite of his ever pres- 
ent sympathy and his effort to find 
excuses in order to mitigate the 
rigor of his investigation, the facts 
themselves he brings to our atten- 
tion are depressing. 

One may argue that poverty in 
a country comes very often from 
economic causes related to its in- 
ternational environment, but in the 
ease of Haiti, one may wonder if 
our vast poverty and the acuteness 
of all our problems are not largely 
the result of our philosophy of life 
which makes blacks and mulattoes 
alike fall in the same track. In 
spite of our incommensurable 
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wealth of printed principles de- 
rived from reading in the great 
literature of the world, we remain, 
all of us, of one pattern: the colo- 
nial type. 

Blacks and mulattoes alike long 
for the colonial system with a 
frame like that of Dessalines for 
the former, or like that of Pétion 
for the latter. If the blacks had 
chosen in the past to be monarchs, 
the mulattoes made themselves 
presidents for life. This thirst for 
power has created in every one of 
our presidents a complete disre- 
gard for the inviolability of human 
life and for any kind of public 
morals. Always the head of the 
state follows his whims, his rancors, 
his hatreds, and gives way to 
vengeance. Almost every one of 
our presidents had the death of a 
man on his conscience, and all of 
them, in one way or another, bold- 
ly violated the right of their fellow- 
citizens, whenever it fitted their 
resentment or their desire to main- 
tain their power through fear. For 
that reason the amount of money 
devoted to the maintenance of 
military and civilian officers for the 
security of the government, has al- 
ways exceeded the allocations for 
public instruction and agriculture. 

Duplicating the colonial pattern 
in our life, we like showy gestures 
and entertainment. Some of our 
presidents have spent the coun- 
try’s money for display although 
our people are in rags, and are still 
living in the same kind of huts 
their ancestors had known as slaves 
in colonial times. Some of our 
presidents have publicly imposed 
their mistresses upon their social 
circle, and some times upon their 
lawful mates. The man of lower 
strata does exactly the same. In 
the book Haiti or the Black Repub- 
lic by Sir Spenser St John, Paris, 
1886, one reads the following lines: 
‘*T often saw a patriarch seated in 
front of his house around which 
there were several huts for his 
mistresses who could not live in 
peace together under the same 
roof.’’ The Haitian intellectuals 
consider this author generally as an 
enemy of the Negro race and of 
our country. But in his book en- 
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A STREET SCENE IN JEREMIE 


titled Critique Constructive de la 
Vie Rurale, Port-au-Prince, 1948, 
M. Courtilien Charles, former 
supervisor of: our’ rural education 
draws the same picture: ‘‘Free co- 
habitation is rampant in the rural 
centers. In the same district, some- 
times on the same habitation, one 
may find a man who lives in con- 
eubinage with four or five mis- 
tresses.’’ The direct result of that 
immoral practice sustained by the 
example of men in highest offices, 
is that the country has now a pop- 
ulation for which it cannot care. 
We have 254 people per square 
mile, a density greater than that of 
any other Latin-American country. 

Dr. Cook has pointed out clearly 
our irresponsibility in the conduct 





of public affairs when he wrote: 
‘*Edueational reforms in France 
are usually subjected to careful 
deliberation and long discussion 
before adoption. In Haiti, on the 
contrary, political upheavals almost 
inevitably lead to a shake-up of 
educational officials and policies. 
The Revolution of 1946, for ex- 
ample, removed not only the presi- 
dent and his cabinet, but also the 
deans of the law and medical 
schools, the directors of urban, 
secondary, and vocational instruc- 
tion, principals of- seven of the 
nine lycées, various inspectors, and 
several members of the staff of the 
National School of Agriculture. 
This is particularly noteworthy be- 
(Continued on page $4) 


VALLEY OF THE ARTIBONITE, A GARDEN SPOT OF HAITI 
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THE NEGRO LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 


ESPITE the popularity and 
spectacular successes of a 
few Broadway plays dealing 
with Negro life, and the increas- 
ingly large number of profession- 
al actors and other theatrical 
artists, it is thought by many that 
hope for a real Negro American 
theatre lies in the Little Theatre 
Movement. This idea is prevalent 
because everything involved in the 
production of a play from the writ- 
ing or selection of the script to the 
close of the final curtain is under 
the control of Negroes. And since 
the audiences, for the most part, 
are made up of Negroes those 
things which are really character- 
istic of the race and present a true 
picture of their aims and ideals can 
always be presented without hin- 
drance. This is not true of the pro- 
fessional stage because somewhere 
along the line other groups have 
always insisted on writing and 
producing objectionable stereotypes 
of the race. Now because of its im- 
portanee—potential at any rate— 
we might find it profitable to ex- 
amine the aims, ideals, and accom- 
plishments of this significant and 
artistic Little Theatre Movement 
as it has developed among Negroes. 
The Negro amateur movement 
may be divided into two periods: 
The first from 1865 to 1920 forms 
the background, and the second 
from 1920 to the present the devel- 
opment. It can be noted also that 
in the latter period two approaches 
have been made towards building 
a permanent Little Theatre. The 
first represents individualistic, or 
solo attempts; and the second rep- 
resents organizational, or group 
attempts. Let us look farther at 
these two periods and the different 
methods involved in the develop- 
ment of the movement. 
During the period from 1865 to 


*Professor Edmonds is the head of the 
Department of Drama of Florida A. and 


M. College. This address was delivered 
at the 33rd Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in Washington, D. C. on 
October 30, 1948. 
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1920, the efforts of Negroes were 
directed largely towards adjusting 
themselves to the newly acquired 
freedom and getting a basic educa- 
tion. After the close of the Civil 
War churches and other commun- 
ity organizations began to develop 
rapidly among the racial group; 
and schools went progressively 
from elementary to high schools 
and then to academies, and col- 
leges. With very few exceptions, 
by 1920 all of the Negro colleges 
had been founded and were grant- 
ing degrees. 

Against this background of post 
slavery the essential quality which 
characterized the amateur theatri- 
cal programs was entertainment. 
If any deeply social or educational 
benefits came from such efforts, 
they were largely by-products. In 
the churches and community cen- 
ters crudely presented religious 
plays, amateur minstrel shows, 
dramatic readings, mock trials, 
womanless weddings, and other 
types of recreational dramatics 
flourished and were produced 
largely to raise money for the 
church or some other charitable 
organization. Dramatic readings 
of the elocutionary type were most 
popular. Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
premiére poet of his day, was in 
ereat demand reading his own 
poems. On one of-kis visits to the 
South he was amazed at the num- 
ber of students who were earning 
their way through school giving 
readings of his poems. Giving 
dramatic readings came very near 
being the life work of Richard B. 
Harrison. Until he was a compar- 
ably old man he toured continuous- 
ly in this country and in Canada 
appearing in Chautauqua and Ly- 
ceum circuits and giving dramatic 
readings in tents, churches and 
schools. His success in ‘‘The Green 
Pastures’’ makes him the most 
widely known of the hundreds of 
dramatic readers who existed in 
every city and town of the period. 

Readings and _ entertainments 
for the purpose of raising money 


were also features of the schools. 
These programs were called rhetor- 
icals and were usually presented 
once each week at assembly pro- 
grams, and on more formal oc- 
casions with an admission charge. 
Bazaars, ‘‘feasts,’’ and fairs where 
refreshments and other types of 
goods were sold often accompanied 
this type of entertainment. Very 
rarely was a play given for its own 
sake or for its educational signifi- 
eance. It was customary for senior 
high school classes to give a play to 
raise money to present a gift to 
the institution. This tradition of 
the class play still lingers in many 
of the high schools of the country. 

Standard repertories of drama- 
tic groups of this period were: 
rustic farces of the ‘‘ Beantown 
Choir,’’ ‘‘Melvina’s Courtship,’’ 
and ‘‘ Aaron Slick from Pumpkin 
Crick’’ type. Old fashioned melo- 
dramas such as ‘‘The Drunkard,’’ 
‘‘He Ain’t Done Right By Nell,’’ 
‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,’’ and 
‘‘Kast Lynne’’ were also high up 
on the production lists. The more 
ambitious groups gave a yearly 
production of a Shakespearean or 
other classical play. The annual 
production of a Shakespearean 
play at Morehouse College in At- 
lanta and Shaw University in 
Raleigh under Dr. Benjamin 
Brawley became famous towards 
the end of the period. Except be- 
eause of its escapist psychology, 
one is not able to account for the 
wide production of Oscar Wilde’s 
‘‘Lady Windemere’s Fan.’’ It was 
the most popular production for 
most of the groups that lasted be- 
yond two or three presentations. 
Even now this sophisticated Eng- 
lish comedy of manners is still 
popular among Negro drama 
groups. 

Negro playwrights did not con- 
tribute substantially to the first 
period in The Little Theatre Move- 
ment, and during the early years 
they were almost completely absent. 
The theatrical genius that went 
into the Cole and Johnson, the 
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Williams and Walker and other hit 
musical shows for thirty years by- 
passed the amateur theatres almost 
completely. ‘‘The Slabtown Con- 
vention,’’ a rustic burlesque by 
Nannie Burroughs, was the only 
play by a Negro of any kind that 
was presented extensively. 

All in all the farcical type of 
entertainment which was popular 
with Negroes during the first fifty 
years of their freedom was akin 
to the crude phallic situations of 
pre-classical Greek comedy, the 
[talian farces before the Greek in- 
fluence, the early interludes before 
Shakespeare, and the folk enter- 
tainments of the Germans during 
the Sturm and Drang period be- 


fore Goethe. Theatrical history 
shows that beginning audiences 


-verywhere in the theatre like the 
erude, popular, ridiculous type of 
situations in their dramatic presen- 
tations. The Negro, as has been 
shown in this first period, was no 
exception. In this respect his de- 
velopment was like that of other 
races, 


THE NeorRo LittLeE THEATRE 
MovEMENT AFTER 1920 


After 1920 Negroes and interest- 
ed friends began to work seriously 
in developing a significant Little 
Theatre Movement. As has been 
stated two approaches were made 
in this effort: the individualistic, 
or solo, and the organizational, or 
eroup. By individualistic is meant 
a group working independently of 
all others in a city or section to 
develop an interest in presenting 
amateur plays. Organizational 
means drama groups in many lo- 
ealities working together as a unit 
to advance the same type of pro- 
gram. Moreover both of these ap- 
proaches are found in the com- 
munity as well as the educational 
aspects of the amateur movement. 


THEATRES 


During the decade of the 1920’s 
scores of Little Theatre groups 
were organized in many of the 
cities in the country. Some of 
them did not last beyond the first 
production, Others folded up after 
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two or three efforts. Some went on 
for several years before failing. 
This was not strange, however, for 
the continual birth and death of 
hundreds of Little Theatres was at 
the time a phenomenon of Ameri- 
ean life in general. 

Now reasons for the failures of 
Little Theatres are as myriad as 
the number of groups themselves. 
Some organizers had more enthusi- 
asm than knowledge. A number 
of directors had personality handi- 
caps. The great migration of 
Negroes after World War I caused 
continual shifts of directors and 
easts. Considerable difficulty was 
faced in obtaining halls, Poorly 
acted plays, controversial subject 
matter, petty jealousies, plays 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY PLAYERS IN IBSEN’S “GHOSTS” 


too difficult in acting and staging 
and numerous other excuses were 
given in explanation. Anyway 
only a few remained permanently 
to present plays year after year. 

A representative list of the more 
important groups that survived 
and came to public notice were: 
The Rose McClendon Players, The 
Harlem Experimental Theatre, 
The Suitcase Theatre, The Y. W. 
Playhouse, all of New York; The 
Dallas Negro Players of Dallas, 
Texas; The Skyloft Players, and 
The Ethiopian Art Theatre of Chi- 
eago; The Tramarden Players and 
New Faces Guild of Washington; 
The Neighborhood Players, Atlan- 
tie City; The Roxane Players of 
Detroit; The Civie Theatre Guild, 
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Columbus, Ohio; The Monumental! 
Theatre Guild and Adam and Eve 
Production Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The Boston Players of 
Boston ; The Dixwell Players, New 
Haven; The Olympian Players, 
Pittsburgh ; The Community Thea-- 
tre of Richmond; The Aldridge 
Players, St. Louis; The Peoples 
Community Theatre and The New 
Orleans Little Theatre Guild of 
New Orleans; The Gilpin Players 
of Cleveland; and the American 
Negro Theatre of New York. 

This list is indicative not only 
of the great number but the geo- 
graphical distribution of the 
groups. Each one has a special 
history of importance it can relate. 
For example the New York and 
Chicago groups can point to the 
large number of professional play- 
ers which came from their midst; 
the Boston Players to the actors 
for the professional production of 
Paul Green’s ‘‘Potter’s Field;’’ 
The Dixwell Players to the number 
of cups won in the George P. Baker 
City-wide Tournament in New 
Haven; The Suitcase Theatre to 


the production of Langston 
Hughes’s ‘‘Don’t You Want to Be 
Free,’’ the longest run play among 


amateur groups; and the New 
Orleans Little Theatre Guild to 
the longest history of consecutive 
performances of any Negro com- 
munity theatre in the South. Out 
of all of them, however, the Gil- 
pin Players of Cleveland and the 
American Negro Theatre of New 
York deserve special mention as 
the most outstanding groups among 
the individualistic approaches to 
the Little Theatre Movement. The 
story of both is so well known that 
details are unnecessary. 

The Gilpin Players is one of the 
most effective Little Theatre groups 
in America. It was organized in 
1920 by a sympathetic white 
couple, Russell and Rowena Jeliffe. 
These were the days before O’Neill, 
Green and Connelly had written 
their masterpieces, so there was 
little to inspire the new group. In 
1923, after three years of experi- 
mentation, Charles Gilpin went to 
the city in ‘‘Emperor Jones’’ and 
visited the. -players in rehearsal. 
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ZEUS AND PROMETHEUS ARGUING OVER THE DESTINY OF MAN IN 
“PROMETHEUS AND THE ATOM,” BY RANDOLPH EDMONDS, AT FLORIDA 
A. AND M. COLLEGE 


The group was so impressed that 
they named their organization 
after him. Soon after the visit of 
the great actor they produced their 
first Negro play. In 1926 they ac- 
quired an old abandoned pool 
room and converted it into their 
theatre which they named Karamu 


from the African Swahilli language 
and which means a place of feast- 
ing. Since that time the group has 
presented practically every major 
play about Negroes available to 
them. This theatre has also sent 
scores of actors and dancers to 
Broadway. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE 


The most outstanding community 
theatre organized and developed 
almost exclusively by Negroes is 
the American Negro Theatre. It 
was founded in 1940 by Abram 
Hill and Frederick O’Neal. O’Neal 
was the organizer and director of 
the Aldridge Players in St. Louis 
for ten years before coming to 
New York. Abram Hill is a gradu- 
ate of Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania where he studied 
dramaties under Joseph N. Hill, 
one of the most successful of the 
college dramatic directors. 

The American Negro Theatre is 
a cooperative venture. Members 
must turn in two per cent of their 
outside acting income to the trea- 
sury. Most of the casts have outside 
jobs and act in the theatre in the 
evenings. The outstanding pro- 
duction of the group was ‘‘ Anna 
Lueasta,’’ the comedy which, when 
moved to Broadway, became one 
of the sensational hits of our day. 
Other outstanding plays produced 
include ‘‘Walk Hard’’ which ‘was 
dramatized by Hill from Len Zin- 
berg’s novel, ‘‘Natural Man,’’ 
‘*Starlight,’’ ‘‘Garden of Time,’’ 
and ‘‘Henri Christophe.’’ The 
theatre now runs a school of the 
drama. It has received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation the sum of 
$10,000 for its support. In addi- 
tion the theatre received two per- 
eent of the proceeds from the 
‘‘Anna Lueasta”’ productions. This 
amounted to about a thousand dol- 
lars a month. 

The most ambitious of the or- 
ganizational approaches to the de- 
velopment of the Negro community 
Little Theatre Movement revolves 
around Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
prominent scholar and dean of 
Negro writers, whose name figures 
prominently in every category of 
literature dealing with the race. 


His activity moved against a back- : 


cround of the Negro Renaissance, 
an awakening in creative literature, 
which was centered in Harlem in 
the mid 1920’s. Dr. Alain Leroy 
Locke, a professor at Howard Uni- 
versity, philosopher and spiritual 
spokesman of the movement, edited 
an issue of the Survey Graphic 
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and later edited a book, The New 
Negro, which called attention to 
the aims of the movement and the 
efforts of the younger Negroes in 
art and literature. He also edited 
Plays of Negro Ife with Mont- 
gvomery Gregory. 

Dr. DuBois, whose ‘‘Star of 
Ethiopia’’ produced in New York in 
1913, was the first serious under- 
taking in pageantry among Ne- 
groes, organized and launched... . 
The Krigwa Littl® Theatre Move- 
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ment, Branches soon sprang up in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and many 
other cities. 

Several productions were given 
by the various branches; but ex- 
cept for winning first prize in the 
National Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment in New York City with ‘‘The 
Fool’s Errand’’ by Eulalie Spence, 
for the New York Branch, nothing 
noteworthy was done by the organi- 
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zations in the various cities. Their 
aims and programs differed little 
from the independent groups, 
many of whom were in the same 
city. 

The Krigwa movement failed 
largely because it was too loosely 
organized, and was led by those 
who had little if any technical 
training in modern drama and pro- 
duction. It is almost an unques- 
tioned axiom that significant 
achievements in the field of drama 
demand a thorough and intimate 
knowledge gained through years of 
work or close association with some 
branch of the theatre. The Greek 
Playwrights down through Shakes- 
peare, Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen, 
Shaw, O’Neill and the latest suc- 
cessful theatrigal artists, with few 
exceptions, ptove this assertion. 
The directors of the Krigwa move- 
ment did not have this intimate 
knowledge and could not, there- 
fore, supply the technical knowl- 
edge necessary for functioning 
production groups. However, the 
Krigwa movement was exceedingly 
useful in advertising the cause of 
Negro drama and making it im- 
portant to large numbers of people 
over the country. 

To summarize so far: The com- 
munity aspect of the Negro Little 
Theatre Movement brought the 
aims and ideals of the general little 
theatre movement of the world to 
Negroes in various cities of the 
country Although they were or- 
ganized by the hundreds and fail- 
ed by the scores, two outstanding 
groups did emerge: The Gilpin 
Players of Cleveland, and The 
American Negro Theatre of New 
York. Moreover an organizational 
plan was launched by Dr. DuBois 
which—even though it failed— 
created interest in the drama of 
Negro life written by playwrights 
of the racial group. 


THE CoLLEGE THEATRE 
The Individualistic Approach 


Between 1917 and 1920 the 
sporadic dramatic groups at 
Howard University, which had as 
their aim the development of a 
real Negro Theatre ecrystalized in- 
to the Howard Players under the 


direction of Montgomery Gregory, 
professor of Dramatic Art; Marie 
Moore-Forrest, assistant director; 
Cleon Throckmorton, instructor in 
technical work; and Alain Leroy 
Locke, professor of philosophy. The 
work of this quartet and the stu- 
dents under their direction result- 
ed in the beginning of a new im- 
portance for the Negro in the edu- 
cational theatre, It epitomized the 
individualistic approach to the Col- 
lege Little Theatre Movement. For 
the first time a laboratory where 
young Negroes might receive 
dramatic training was established. 
Writing of plays of Negro life was 
the pivotal element around which 
the project was formed. The en- 
thusiastiec sponsors hoped that the 
Howard dramatic center would 
have the same significance for 
Negro drama as the Harvard ‘‘47”’ 
Workshop and the Carolina Play- 
makers had for American drama 
in general. That they failed in this 
high ideal does not take away from 
the magnitude of the project and 
the farsighted vision of the 4t- 
tempt. 

The first program of the players, 
which was presented on February 
9, 1921, ineluded Ridgely Tor- 
rence’s ‘‘Simon the Cyrenian.’’ 
On March 28 of the same year the 
group produced O’Neill’s ‘‘The 
Emperor Jones’’ with Charles Gil- 
pin and Jasper Deeter, director of 


tee 
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the Hedgerow Theatre, as guest 
performers. The players continued 
for sometime in the tradition of 
producing plays of Negro life both 
from the professional stage and 
from Negro authors. In all of this 
activity Howard worked alone 
with no official connection with 
other college drama groups. 

Unfortunately this movement at 
Howard University died away soon 
after Professor Gregory accepted 
the principalship of a public school 
in Atlantic City; and Dr. Locke 
turned to leading the Negro 
Renaissance, and writing critical 
essays on the drama. Sterling 
Brown and James W. Butcher and 
others followed and continued to 
make drama importaut at Howard. 
The tradition is carried on today 
through Dr. Anne Cooke, Owen 
Dodson, and John 8S. Lovell, Jr. 
But all of these began their work 
after Howard became a part of an 
organization which is developing 
drama. : 

In the meantime drama clubs had 
been formed in many other colleges 
including: Atlanta University, 
Morgan College, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Tougaloo 
College, Tennessee State College, 
Virginia State College, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Shaw University and many 
others. All, however, worked alone 

(Continued on page 92) 


CAST OF A HAITIAN PLAY, “FAMOUS WOMEN IN HAITIAN HISTORY” 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Meet the President Work to Be Done 
of the ASNLH 
SERIES II A 


ET us introduce you this month ae ‘ , 

| ioe is oe te ie Arrange the names of these musicians in chronological order. 
sociation for the Study of Carol Brice 

Negro Life and History, Mary Samuel Snaér 

McLeod Bethune. Mrs. Bethune Edwin Hill 

has been working for the better- Clarence Cameron White 

ment of her race for many years. Madame Marie Selika 

Here in Washington, she has been Blind Tom,’’ Thomas Greene Bethune 

a dynamic figure, and her work Elizabeth Taylor-Greenfield 

among the youth has made her not Flora Batson 

only a national figure but an inter- Marian Anderson 

national one as well. She was af.- 10. Harry T. Burleigh 

fliated with the late Franklin D. These references were taken from Negro Musicians and Their Music, by 

Roosevelt in helping to clear up Maude Cuney Hare, , 

some of the misunderstandings and 

to remove discrimination against 

her people. 
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SERIES II B 


Fill in blanks. Find a Negro who might be classified with a person 
named below. 

Frances Elizabeth Willard 
Wendell Phillips 
Ann Bradstreet 
Napoleon 
Kate Smith 
Walter Hampden 
Henry James 
Lana Turner 
Emma Willard 
Gershwin 
Benny Goodman 
Luther Burbank 
Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney 
Walt Whitman poet 
Louisa May Alcott novelist 
Clara Barton nurse 
Charles Goodyear inventor 
Helena Rubinstein beautician 
William Harvey pathologist 
Elizabeth Blackwell doctor 


temperance 

orator 

poetess 

general 

blues singer 

Shakespearean actor 

writer 

actress aie aes ae 
girls finishing school 9. 
blues composer ES 
orchestra leader sins ; 
horticulturist i ticcpkisicieeanace 
sculptor TO 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 


Mary McLeod Bethune was born 
July 10, 1875, in a three-room log 
cabin on a little cotton and rice 
farm about three miles from Mayes- 
ville, South Carolina. She was one 
of a large family. As a girl she 
was very ambitious and_ she 


SERIES II C 


Match these books with their authors. 
The Negro in Our History 
Black Thunder 

- Dark Princess 


Edwin W. Smith ; 
William E. B. DuBois 
Arna Bontemps 


yearned for the finer things of life. 
She was graduated from Seotia 
Seminary, Concord, North Carolina 
and then went to the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. She was 
given a scholarship by a working 
Woman and she never forgot it. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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cae 


Aggrey of Africa 

Harriet Tubman 

Along This Way 

Color 

George Washington Carver 
Women of Achievement 

The Correct Thing to Do, to 
Say,.to Wear 


Countee Cullen 

Carter G. Woodson 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
Benjamin Brawley 

James Weldon Johnson 
Shirley Graham and George 
D. Lipscomb 

Earl Conrad 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK PAMPHLET FOR THE CELEBRATION. 


ing directions for the celebra- 

tion of Negro History Week on 
February 6-13 the staff of the As- 
sociation did not take it for granted 
that it was sufficient unto itself. The 
Director sought advice and sugges- 
tions from as many as three groups 
of teachers who proved to be very 
helpful in keeping these sugges- 
tions and programs on the level of 


[: preparing the pamphlet giv- 








Using Negro Spirituals in the Classroom 


FEBRUALY 6-13 


elementary teachers and their pu- 
pils. All of the suggestions re- 
ceived could not be included in a 
booklet of only 32 pages, but they 
will be made use of in working out 
other guides for the celebration in 
the years to come. 

Credit for much of what is pub- 
lished in the booklet for this year 
belongs to teachers in Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Josephine 8. Wade, 


in the Primary Grades 


By Muriet L. WELLINGTON 


Specific Objectives 


A. To provide a situation in which the children can enjoy the 


rhythm of the music. 


B. To acquaint the children with the cultural background of mu- 


sic known as spirituals, 
II. Motivation 
A. Story play. 


= 


1. Original dramatizations resulting from talking about spe- 


cific spirituals. 


2. Original pantomime—statues. 


B. Rhythmic Drills. 


1. Use of toy instruments. 


2. Clapping and marching in time with the music. 


Correlated Study 
1. Reading. 
2. Oral composition. 
3. Spelling. 
Materials 
A. Books. 


4. Social Studies. 
5. Drawing. 


1. Picture books that tell the story about the people who orig- 


inally sang spirituals. 


2. Primary readers with information about children in other 


lands. 


Rhythmical Instruments. 


1. Drum—a child’s drum or a covered cylinder may be used. 
2. Sticks—two pencils or the rungs from an old chair may be 


used. 


3. Cymbals—two pot covers or a milk bottle filled with water 
provide a very pleasing contrasting sound when a drum 


is used. 
Story Play Property. 
1. Card board harps. 
2. Crepe paper wings. 
3. Card board swords. 
Suggestions for Teachers 


4. Silver crowns. 
5. Cotton kerchief. 


1. Ezekial Saw the Wheel. 


2. Were You There. 


3. Swing Low Sweet Chariot. 5. 


4. Listen To The Lambs. 
Go Down Moses. 


head teacher of English at the 
Shaw Jun‘or High School, had her 
coworkers assemble and submit 
valuable suggestions for giving 
space to persons who are achieving 
greatness in various walks today, 
while at the same time taking into 
consideration the near-great who 
are often overlooked. These achieve. 
ments in various spheres should be 
noted to convince the Negro that 
many doors formerly closed are 
now opening to him as a result of 
the friendly cooperation of the 
races. Another group of teachers, 
ealled together by Mrs. Jessie H. 
Roy, one of the authors of Word 
Pictures of the Great, submitted 
some of the same sort of sugges- 
tions in the concrete form of mate- 
rials to be used in reaching these 
ends, 


Still another group assembled by 
Miss Annie E. Duncan—including 
Miss Inez M. Burke, Mrs. Edna 
Burke Jackson, Miss Naomi E. 
Newman, Miss Wilma W. George, 
Miss Eva M. Crocker, and Miss 
Bernice Finney—held various con- 
ferences among themselves and met 
twice with the Director in actually 
drawing up the booklet. They made 
the selection of poems incorporated 
into the booklet and drew up pro- 
grams for each of the five days of 
Negro History Week. Without the 
good judgment of these experi- 
enced teachers the booklet might 
not have appealed to the large 
number of persons now using it as 
the guide in the celebration of Ne- 
gro History Week. 


While projected mainly to help 
elementary teachers and students 
handicapped by a lack of library 
facilities, the best equipped and 
largest schools of the country hail 
the booklet as meeting also their 
needs. It helps them to make more 
extensive use of what they have at 
hand and often neglect to take ad- 
vantage of, according to a junior 
high school instructor in New York 
City. ae 
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ABYSSINIA (Concluded) 


The coronation of the new rul- 
ers was carried out in the midst of 
impressive ceremonies. Most of the 
princes of the provinces were in at- 


tendance and representatives of: 


foreign nations participated. The 
Abyssinian Government, however, 
faced the important duty of con- 
solidating the country again, for 
during the war between the two 
factions, dissension had caused the 
people to fall further and further 
apart. Ras Tafari, the regent, per- 
formed the task the best he could 
in dealing with these problems, but 
gradually the government came in- 
to his hands, and he made himself 
felt both locally and nationally. 
Much criticism was heaped upon 
him because he was going more 
rapidly than the most conservative 
element in Abyssinia desired to ad- 
vance. But Ras Tafari proved to 
be a wise leader and an efficient 
administrator. He inherited most 


of the fine qualities of his father, 


Ras Makonen, who, if he had sur- 
vived Menelik, would have become 
emperor himself. Ras Tafari was 
also diplomatic in handling the 
problems arising from the presence 
of European representatives ad- 
vaneing the interests of their re- 
spective countries at the Abyssini- 
an court. The completion of the 
railway from Jibuti to Addis Aba- 
ba aided his efforts to unite the 
country. He strengthened himself 
further by his marriage with Wai- 
zaro Menen, the granddaughter of 
Ras Mikael, in order to secure the 
succession to the throne through 
King Sehale Selassie, a descendant 
from ‘‘the house of Solomon.’’ Ras 
Tafari made an impression on the 
outer world too in his effort to 
stimulate internal improvements 
for the development of economic 
resources of the country, in his en- 
deavors to suppress the slave trade 
and to destroy slavery. In 1924, 
he visited the important European 
countries in strictly royal style. 
This tour was made more impres- 
sive probably by the fact that in 
1923, at the suggestion of Italy it- 


By C. G. Woopson 


self, Abyssinia was received as a 
member of the League of Nations, 
subject to giving cooperation in 
suppressing slavery and prevent- 
ing the entrance of arms through 
Abyssinia into Africa. 

The efforts of the Europeans 
were manifested immediately in 
stimulating schools in the country 
and in encouraging the education 
of certain Abyssinian students in 
America and Europe. European 
ideas and capital began to pene- 
trate the country slowly and to 
make an impression on the people. 
In May 1927, the Duke of Albruzzi 
paid Ras Tafari a visit marked by 
expensive entertainments and great 
public demonstrations. It is be- 
lieved that this was to counteract 
the increase of English influence in 


that quarter resulting from the 


Anglo-Italian agreement of 1925, 
which antagonized Abyssinian feel- 
ing. In 1928, Italy and Abyssinia 
signed a treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship promising to submit to arbi- 
tration all disputes between the two 
countries. Italy agreed later to the 
eession of a free zone to Abyssinia 
at the port of Assab in Eritrea and 
aceess thereto, and the right to con- 
struct a road from that point to 
Addis Ababa. There remained still, 
however, the ever present question 
of the control of the waters of Lake 
Tana by which irrigation is carried 
on in the Sudan and Egypt. The 
British therefore objected to the 
earrying out of an agreement 
reached between the Abyssinian 
Government and the J. G. White 
Engineering Company of America 
for building a dam in that area. 
Ras Tafari reached a new stage 
in his career in 1928, when he was 
elevated to the dignity of king. On 
April 3, 1930, when the empress 
died, he became Negus Negusti or 
Emperor of Abyssinia. European 
nations congratulated him on his 
accession and, of course, each one 
tried in every way possible to dom- 
inate his court in the interest of 
his respective country. All were 
determined that Ras Tafari, now 


known as Emperor Haile Selassie, 
should ever safeguard those provi- 
sions in various treaties which pro- 
hibited the importation of arms 
and to disguise their plans toward 
economic imperialism. They de- 
clared themselves ever desirous of 
destroying slavery in that country. 
Throughout the effort to partition 
Africa, the land-grabbing nations 
have hypocritically mouthed their 
eternal interest in the welfare of 
the natives and their salvation 
from slavery. 

One rift which developed during 
the World War had its effect dur- 
ing the administration of Haile Se- 
lassie. When Lej Yasu embraced 
Islam against the will of his peo- 
ple who considered themselves 
Christians, he at the same time en- 
tered the World War on the side 
of the Central Powers of Europe 
from which Italy had departed, al- 
though she was bound by treaty to 
follow Germany. When Lej Yasu 
was dethroned, however, and the 
Empress Zauditu was elevated to 
the throne, she declared her coun- 
try as espousing the cause of the 
Christian allies led by France, 
England and Russia. During this 
period when Abyssinia was tem- 
porarily in opposition to the allies, 
however, Britain and France made 
a secret treaty with Italy, promis- 
ing her the right to expand in 
Northeast Africa should the allies 
succeed during the World War. 
Before the World War closed, how- 
ever, as noted above, Lej Yasu had 
been dethroned and the empress 
had entered the war on the side of 
the allies and thus the nation stood 
at the close of this international 
conflict. The Treaty of Versailles 
was scant in awarding Italy the 
spoils of war; the large portion of 
territory consisting of the German 
colonies went to France and Eng- | 
land. Italy received only some un- 
productive desert-like additions to 
her territory. It was impracticable 
to carry out this secret agreement 
of permitting Italy to expand in 
Africa when the Abyssinians, at 
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whose expense this would have tak- 
en place, had done their part as 
one of the allies against the Cen- 
tral Powers. Italy, however, nursed 
this in her bosom as an inextin- 
guishable rancor and longed for 
some sort of compensation. 

In the meantime, Italy had un- 
dergone a revolution. The Fascists, 
under the leadership of Mussolini, 
rapidly gained control of the coun- 
try and reorganized it as a totali- 
tarian state with dictatorial power 
in his hands. Mussolini spoke with 
authority, to the chancelleries of 
Europe and declared his program 
of expanding the Italian empire in 
Africa to make room for the grow- 
ing Italian nation. With this idea 
of carrying out an imperial pro- 
gram, he had little difficulty in 
trumping up charges against Abys- 
sinia in order to pick such a quar- 
rel as would serve as an excuse for 
conquering the country. There had 
always been a question as to the 
proper boundaries, not only with 
respect to the frontier of the Ital- 
ian possessions, but likewise those 
of the British and the French. 
Mussolini contended, however, that 
the Abyssinians had crossed the 
boundary at Walwal and had in- 
vaded Italian Territory. Conflict 
ensued and both Italian and Abys- 
sinian soldiers were killed before 
hostilities ceased. Mussolini seized 
upon this as a pretext for invading 
the country. He referred also to 
certain attacks made on the fron- 
tier by Abyssinian soldiers, when 
Italy was engaged in the World 
War. 

Against such an invasion of 
Abyssinia both France and Eng- 
land protested; and the League of 
Nations and the civilized world al- 
so denounced such action. Musso- 
lini, however, paid no attention to 
such expressions of displeasure 
with his imperial policy. He pre- 
tended at times to be willing to 
submit the question to arbitration 
while rushing his preparations for 
war. In fact, he mérely played with 
the League of Nations and with 
France and England as one would 
with so many toys. The League of 
Nations sat on the question for a 


number of months and finally de- 
cided that neither nation was re- 
sponsible for the conflict at Wal- 
wal. This left the question just 
about where it was before they had 
investigated it. Inasmuch as Mus- 
solini was rushing forward with his 
preparations for conquest, the 
League of Nations threatened to 
invoke the rule of sanctions which 
would have been tantamount to de- 
priving Italy of supplies needed to 
prosecute the war. 

In 1935, however, near the close 
of the rainy season which made ad- 
vance into Abyssinia possible, Mus- 
solini invaded the country. He used 
all sorts of modern equipment for 
war and thus drove back the Abys- 
sinian army which Haile Selassie 
had sent to the frontier for its de- 
fense. On the very battle field of 
Adua where on March 1, 1896, 
Menelik had destroyed an Italian 
Army, the Italians won a decisive 
victory over the Abyssinians and 
erected a monument to those sol- 
diers who on that fatal day died 
for Italy. Fighting in the northern 
provinces was intense for a number 
of days, but the Italians continued 
to advance. They penetrated the 
country also from the South in the 
direction of Harrar in order to get 
control of the railroad running 
from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. 

Seeing that the Italians were 
about to conquer the entire coun- 
try, the League of Nations came 
out with louder protests and Eng- 
land itself threatened to take ac- 
tion against Italy. But neither of 
those protesting would interfere to 
stop the war. France, under the 
premiership of Pierre Laval, who 
hoped to secure the assistance of 
Italy if Germany invaded France, 
served Italy almost as an interme- 
diary, pleading secretly its cause 
to the League of Nations. He was 
most evasive in his actions. While 
declaring himself to be permanent- 
ly attached to the League of Na- 
tions and ready to espouse its ef- 
forts for peace, he always made 
such exceptions and forced certain 
delays as would enable Italy to go 
forward with what. she was doing 
in the conquest of Ethiopia before 
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action could be taken to the con. 
trary. England had no intention 
of fighting for the independence of 
Abyssinia. 

In the meantime, Mussolini’s ar- 
mies were about to finish the task. 
Methods of war recognized by civ- 
ilized nations offered too much re. 
striction and he pushed them aside. 
He introduced all sorts of barbar-. 
ous methods, even that of poison. 
ous gases which had been outlawed 
in Christendom. The Abyssinians, 
therefore, were crushed. Before 
the conquest of the country was 
actually completed, Haile Selassie 
escaped therefrom by way of the 
railroad from Addis Ababa to Ji- 
buti. Some have severely censured 
Haile Selassie as a coward for thus 
leaving his country. That is, critics 
insisted that he should have retired 
southward to keep up the war from 
the plains and swamps toward the 
Nile. But the provinces to the south 
and southwest had never been ac- 
tually subjected to the rule of the 
emperor, and going in that direc- 
tion would have been really falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

For a number of years, Italy was 
nominally in ill repute in interna- 
tional spheres. But Mussolini stood 
his ground, contending that he had 
done no more in the conquest of 
Abyssinia than other European na- 
tions had done elsewhere in Africa. 
To this the Europeans were unable 
to reply except with the remark 
that such deeds accredited to their 
economic imperialism belonged to 
a much earlier period and that in 
the later day persons had ad- 
vanced beyond the point of recog- 
nizing such cruelties as just. 

In the meantime, the complica- 
tions were such as to force a change 
of attitude in European chancel- 
leries. After completing the con- 
quest of Ethiopia, Mussolini joined 
with Germany in supplying troops 
to the Franco forces in Spain in 
their effort to overthrow the Com- 
munistic government. The same 
nations protesting against the Ital- 
ian conquest of Ethiopia raised 
their voices against this action. 
France did not like the idea of be- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
ACCLAIMED BY SCHOLARS AS A 
VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


It requires time for a scholarly 
work like Dr. Quarles’ Frederick 
Douglass to reach the highly lit- 
erary element in the United States. 
Some of the newspapers have high- 
ly evaluated the book but most of 
them give attention only to those 
books launched with high-powered 
advertising from New York City 
and rushed through trade. channels 
for whatever returns they may pro- 
duce during the first six months. 
A definitive work like this of Dr. 
Quarles must await its proper eval- 
uation by scholars through scien- 
tific organs. 

In an estimate of this book ap- 
pearing in The Annals of the 
American Academy in September 
1948, George D. Harmon of Lehigh 
University said: 

Professor Quarles has written an 
excellent biography of Frederick 
Douglass. The content is sound, the 
organization is good, and the style is 
excellent. The eighteen chapters are 
well documented, the index is satisfac- 
tory, and the bibliography is adequate. 

Ella Lonn of Goucher College, 
reviewing the biography in the 
October issue of The American 
Historical Review, commented as 
follows: 

The author traces his career from 
birth as a slave in Maryland to death 
in the national capital and to burial 
in Rochester, New York, where he 
spent many of his most active years. 
Almost by accident, for one feels that 
an agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society seized upon him after 
a brief and halting speech at a con- 
vention in Nantucket as a convenient 
means to dramatize the movement, he 
was Jaunched upon the lecture plat- 
form. Unquestionably, whatever the 
merits of his maiden speech before an 
abolition group, he quickly developed 
marked talent as a platform lecturer, 
in which eapacity he constantly ap- 
peared until his death. The author de- 
votes eighteen chapters to developing 
his career: as speaker in the anti- 
slavery cause; as editor of a weekly 
and, late in his journalistic career, of a 
monthly devoted to the same cause; as 
promoter of other reform movements, 
such as woman’s rights and temper- 
ance; as participant in the Civil War 
by organizing Negro troops; as fighter 


during Reconstruction for political 
equality for the Negro; and as office- 
holder, culminating in the post of min- 
ister to Haiti. 

The ample bibliography shows exten- 
sive research, the use of manuscript 
and printed sources, and contact with 
the few persons still living who knew 
Douglass. The work is fully docu- 
mented; the index is adequate, and 
there are a number of fairly interest- 
ing illustrations, especially those show- 
ing Douglass at various stages in his 
career. The writer is able to achieve 
in general an impartial attitude, for 
he points out some of Douglass’ weak- 
nesses. On the whole the book is well 
written, with some instances of happy 
phraseology. 

Hugh H. Smythe said of the vol- 
ume in the November 1948 Crisis: 


Biographical literature cannot al- 
ways be depended upon to give well 
rounded human portraits. If it is auto- 
biography the author ordinarily and 
understandably omits the negative as- 
pects of his life; and too often the 
biographer of a person is too close to 
the subject to prevent personal feel- 
ings from clouding the picture. How- 
ever, in this study of Frederick Doug- 
lass, Benjamin Quarles has reached a 
high level of objectivity in handling 
his material. Perhaps some of this can 
be attributed to the fact that this study 
was done originally as a doctoral dis- 
sertation in history at the University 
of Wisconsin, and Dr. Quarles exer- 
cised scholarly care which neéessitated 
an extremely careful approach to the 
data. In this interpretative analysis 
of the outstanding Negro of nineteenth 
century United States the author has 
not permitted the legendary character 
of Douglass to interfere with the facts 
as he saw them. 

The story of Frederick Douglass, 
from the time he escaped from slavery 
in Maryland until his death in 1895 in 
Washington, D. C., is a segment of 
American history in a most epochal 
period of our national existence. His 
varied career as an abolitionist, orator, 
foreign traveler, journalist, diplomat, 
federal official, and reformer, is set 
down here in a simple and well writ- 
ten style. His avocative pursuits as 
job seeker for Negroes, participant in 
the Negro convention movement, cham- 
pion of Negro education, pioneer in 
the struggle for the rights of women, 
temperance agitator, and political 
worker are here also interwoven as the 
warp and the woof of this man’s life. 


Douglass’ association with leading in- 
dividuals of the time—William Lloyd 
Garrison, Susan B. Anthony, Charles 
Sumner, John Brown, Abraham Lin- 
coln and the presidents who succeeded 
him, and others—is recorded here, and 
the life of Douglass is intermingled 
with theirs and the events of the period 
in a balanced manner. 

Dr. Quarles has painted a portrait 
with all the important shades etched 
into the canvas. The good, the bad, the 
indifferent are exposed with an insight 
and interpretative penetration that 
show a highly commendable historical 
grasp. The oratorical ability of the 
“Tribune of his people,” his abolition- 
ism, his championing of various causes, 
his lectures here and abroad against 
slavery, and his functions as a member 
of the Underground Railroad are wide- 
ly chronicled in the several published 
accounts of his life. But in this vol- 
ume the author has honestly let us 
know the less bright aspects of the 
personality of Frederick Douglass, 
along with the shining escutcheon. 

Documenting his way as he moves 
step by step, the biographer reveals 
that Frederick Douglass was not over- 
ly modest, was not adverse to altering 
his ethics for the sake of expediency, 
that he was opportunistic, that some of 
his actions were prompted by. purely 
selfish motives, that his first marriage 
was not compatible, that he was evasive 
on certain issues, that he was a mer- 
curial individual whose sense of bal- 
ance was lacking at times, and that he 
possessed attributes that would cur- 
rently label him as an Uncle Tom. Dr. 
Quarles deserves commendation for his 
forthright honesty, for he has fur- 
nished material which so many ignore 
or gloss over, when for any true assess- 
ment of the stature of Frederick Doug- 
lass as a great man among great men, 
every facet of his life should be scrut- 
inized and taken into consideration. 


Dr. John Hope Franklin evalu- 
ating the production in the Decem- 
ber 1948 issue of The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, said: 

This full-length, definitive study of 
Douglass is long overdue, but very 
welcome. Professor Quarles has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the full details 
of a busy life and in amplifying the 
history of the country during the pe- 
riod. The author never lost sight of 
the fact that the life of Douglass was 
a part of a larger picture to which 
constant allusion had to be made in 

(Continued on page 95) 





Abyssinia 
(Continued from page 90) 


ing encircled, and still hoping to 
have Italy come to her rescue, did 
not know what to do. England, 
disliking the idea of seeing the bal- 
ance of power thus upset in Europe 
by foreign domination of Spain, 
threatened to take steps against 
this foreign invasion ; but, although 
British ships and subjects running 
the blockade were destroyed, the 
European nations did not interfere. 
During the negotiations, in trying 
to secure the elimination of for- 
eigners from the Franco armies in 
Spain, England and France traded 
again as they had in the case of 
the war of Italian conquest of Ethi- 
opia. They agreed to recognize the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia if 
Mussolini would withdraw from 
Spain and guarantee certain other 
rights of the English in the Lake 
Tana basin, the water of which was 
used for irrigation in Egypt 
through the Nile. These things 
Mussolini promised to do while not 
doing them and while carrying for- 
ward the conquest of Spain which 
finally worked out in the way that 
he desired it to go. In this way, he 
won both points, the triumph of his 
cause in a neighboring country 
with the promise of assistance of 
that country in case of internation- 
al conflict. 


Mussolini finally lost his loot. 
however, during the Second World 
War. He was sufficiently unwise to 
join Hitler in the effort to exalt the 
German nation above the world. 
Mussolini declared himself and his 
people members of the Aryan race 
which Hitler would exalt, and took 
the battlefield against the other na- 
tions of Europe opposing the ad- 
vance of the Nazis. The accession 
of the Japanese to the ranks of the 
Nazis, doubtless led many of the 
Nazi adherents to believe that their 
success was inevitable. The United 
States coming to the rescue of the 
hard pressed democracies of Eu- 
rope, however, made the country 
an arsenal from which went mil- 
lions in funds and supplies to the 
ever increasing armies of opposi- 


tion which defeated the Nazis, con- 
quered Italy and put Mussolini to 
flight. While trying to escape he 
was killed by his own local ene- 
mies. The Italian nation overthrew 
the monarchy and established a lib- 
eral government in their land. 
Abyssinia went free but it has not 
yet been determined what the sta- 
tus of its surrounding territory 
will be. 





Meet the President 
of the ASNLH 


(Continued from page 87) 


On October 3, 1904, inspired to 
do something for the needy ones 
of her race and state, she began 
at Daytona, Florida, a training 
school for Negro girls. She had 
only one dollar and a half in 
money, but she had faith, energy, 
and love. Today she has an insti- 
tute worth almost one-half million 
dollars. Her girls have gone into 
many spheres and today it isa ful- 
ly accredited college. 


Mrs. Bethune has been connected 
with every forward movement. Her 
last dream was the founding of the 
National Council of Negro Women 
in Washington. Read the life of 
this noble woman in the many 
books being written today, and see 
if you can not find something in 
her life which you might emulate. 


The Negro Little 
Theatre Movement 


(Continued from page 86) 





like Howard in developing their 
drama program. 


The individualistic approach to 
the college Little Theatre, then, 
produced an outstanding expo- 
nent in The Howard Players and 
stimulated the organization of 
groups in many other colleges. It 
set up goals and ideals which are 
a part of the University theatre of 
today. It failed, however, to stim- 
ulate activity in colleges at large 
and to establish a permanent and 
far reaching Little Theatre Move- 
ment. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACH 


If the writer has contributed in 
any way to the Negro Little Thea- 
tre Movement, it has been to aid in 
demonstrating the practicality and 
permanency of the organizational 
approach. Perceiving that practi- 
eally every major subject in our 
nation’s schools has its professional 
organization; and specifically that 
athletics did not reach their pres- 
ent high position in the country 
through individualistic intra-mural 
programs, the idea came that an 
inter-collegiate organization in dra- 
ma might prove helpful in stim- 
ulating interest in the educational 
theatre. Still further it was be- 
lieved by the writer that a col- 
legiate organization with its stable 
college program would likely prove 
more permanent than community 
groups with their shifting interests, 
devotions, and personnel. Once a 
school undertakes an educational 
program, it is less likely to give up 
in failure than a small, impecuni- 
ous community group. 

With this in mind representa- 
tives of Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia State College, Howard Uni- 
versity, and Virginia Union Uni- 
versity were invited to Morgan Col- 
lege to take part in a tournament 
and form an organization. . . . The 
result was the formation of The 
Negro Inter-Collegiate Drama As- 
sociation on March 7, 1930. The 
organization has since been ex- 
tended to include Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania; The Agricul- 
tural and Technical College of 
Greensboro in North Carolina, and 
Shaw University at Raleigh in the 
same state, and others. This or- 
ganization sponsors each year an 
exchange of plays. The tourna- 
ments which were held in the be- 
ginning years, however, have now 
been changed to a festival. 

No one has made a statistical 
study of this organization since the 
writer did after its fourth year of 
operation. The results then showed 
that a total of 204 productions had 
been given which included all types 
of plays. Twenty inter-collegiate 
play exchanges had been made. 
Twenty-five productions of Negro 
plays had been presented, divided 
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as follows: thirteen by white au- 
thors, four by colored directors and 
eight by students. Moreover, all 
the groups had travelled extensive- 
ly and presented plays in dozens 
of communities. With the above 
four-year statistics as a guide, one 
can easily imagine what the com- 
plete eighteen year history would 
reveal—a figure in years which in 
itself indicates permanency. 

Following the success of this or- 
ganization came others. The North 
Carolina Dramatic Association was 
founded in 1933 by Walter L. 
Smith, a former student in drama- 
ties at Morgan College. However, 
the organized drama activity did 
not reach the deep South until 
rather late. When the writer went 
to Dillard University, the other 
Negro Colleges of the country were 
invited to that school to form an 
organization. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Drama and Speech Arts 
was thus founded on March 27, 
1936. It now has a listed member- 
ship of most of the important Ne- 
gro colleges in the south. No statis- 
tical study has been made of this 
association’s activity; but, even a 
cursory study will reveal more 
dramatic activity among these col- 
leges since its formation than ever 
before during the life of these 
schools. 

Stimulated by the activity in 
these college organizations, high 
school associations have been formed 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Mississippi, Georgia 
and Florida. And the number is 
growing each year. Some of these 
associations have festivals and oth- 
ers have tournaments; but each 
school which enters usually has an 
excellent season’s program of plays 
at home. 

The aims of these associations 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: To encourage the study of 
drama in the member institutions 
by introducing courses, depart- 
ments and workshops; to exchange 
plays and productions; to encour- 
age the writing of plays based on 
Negro life and experience ; to intro- 
duce world drama to the students 
through classroom study and pro- 
ductions; to hold professional 


meetings; to present festivals and 
tournaments; and to centribute to- 
wards building a National Negro 
Theatre as a significant aspect of 
American and world drama. 


These aims are not mere high 
sounding phrases. The Depart- 
ments of Drama and Speech now 
developing at Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Fisk University, Florida A. 
and M. College, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Virginia State College, How- 
ard University and many others 
can be compared favorably already 
with those in many white institu- 
tions. Moreover, the trained per- 
sonnel in the colleges directing 
these drama organizations compare 
favorably with those in the coun- 
try as a whole. Anne Cooke of 
Howard University, Thomas E. 
Poag of Tennessee State College; 
Fanin S. Belcher of West Virginia 
State College, James O. Hobson of 
Talladega College, and Lillian W. 
Voorhees of Fisk University hold 
the doctorate degree from some of 
the leading graduate schools in the 
country. Several others such as 
Thomas Pawley are now in resi- 
dence, and will receive the degree 
soon. A list of other successful di- 
rectors who have had the best tech- 
nical training would include Mel- 
vin B. Tolson, Floyd L. Sandle, 
Ollington Smith, Norma Hull, 
Leonard Archer, Helen F. Holmes, 
Saunders E. Walker, Joseph Ad- 
kins, Felicia D. Anderson, John M. 
Ross, Roy W. Brown, James W. 
Butcher, J. Newton Hill, Sterling 
Brown, Arthur Davis and many 
others far too numerous to list. 

Even playwriting, always the 
weak link in the development of 
the Negro theatre, is now making 
an encouraging beginning through 
the plays of Owen Dodson, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Melvin B. Tolson, 
Thomas Pawley, Arthur Clifton 
Lamb, James W. Butcher, John 
Ross, Randolph Edmonds, Mack M. 
Green, and other directors whose 
plays have had extensive produc- 
tions by college groups. 

One example will be sufficient to 
illustrate the seriousness of pur- 
pose of these college drama groups. 
In 1945 the Dillard University 
Players Guild, as a feature of its 
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tenth anniversary celebration, held 
a trial and banished from the stage 
“Uncle Tom,’’ the grinning, black 
faced, subservient, knuckling stereo- 
type which has been accused of 
holding back the progress of the 
Negro stage. In this connection 
they issued the following proclama- 
tion: 


PROCLAMATION FOR A NEGRO 
THEATRE 


After ten years of play produc- 
tion and a study of the theatre, the 
members of the Dillard University 
Players’ Guild do solemnly declare 
that a new emphasis for the por- 
trayal of Negro characters on the 
stage and in dramatic literature is 
needed ; and also that a great need 
exists for the integration without 
discrimination of Negro artists and 
technicians in the American Thea- 
tre. In order that the theatre of 
the future might become cognizant 
of this desire on the part of Amer- 
ica’s largest minority, the Players’ 
Guild is issuing the following proc- 
lamation, and enjoins all others to 
work towards the ends stated : 


1. That from March 22, 1945 on- 
ward ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ and all that 
he connotes shall be considered 
banished forever from the 
American stage. 

That playwrights, producers, 
directors, actors and all other 
artists henceforth shall portray 
Negro life sincerely and truth- 
fully without recourse to objec- 
tionable caricature and stereo- 


type. 

That all technical unions of the 
theatre, motion pictures and ra- 
dio admit Negroes without dis- 
crimination. 

That producers present more 
worthwhile plays with good 
parts for mixed casts on Broad- 
way, in Hollywood and on the 
radio in order that real democ- 
racy might be dramatized and 
seen at work in the American 
theatre. 

That more emphasis on drama 
be placed in our colleges and 
universities in order that Negro 
actors and technicians of the 
future might have more oppor- 
tunities for pre-professional 
study and training. 

That every effort be made to 
build up larger and more in- 





terested audiences for our Lit- 
tle Theatre and University pro- 
ductions in order that a firm 
foundation might be laid for a 
group professional stage. 

That Negro capital invest more 
in theatres serving the race in 
order that our group may 
have a larger share in deter- 
mining what type of entertain- 
ment is offered. 

That every actor, entertainer 
and technician maintain a high 
moral as well as artistic stand- 
ard in order that opportunities 
in the American theatre might 
be incréasingly expanded. 

In addition to this program of the 
Dillard Players, Dr. Anne Cooke, 
professor of Drama at Howard 
University, in an article in The 
Journal of Negro Education, cites 
three other Negro college theatres 
that have distinctive programs. 
They are: The Tuskegee Players, 
and their director, Saunders Walk- 
er, who opened the Bucket Theatre 
in the heart of a farming belt in 
order to give opportunity for the 
country folk to help entertain 
themselves ; the Log Cabin Theatre 


of Wiley College under the direc- 


tion of Melvin B. Tolson with 
its program of working in the 
churches; and the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Players with its Summer Thea- 
tre founded by Dr. Cooke which is 
the first regular Negro summer 
theatre in America. In variety of 
world drama produced and the ex- 
cellence of its productions, few 
little theatres of any kind in the 
country have a better record than 
this Atlanta University Summer 
Theatre. 


It is usually hazardous to attrib- 
ute a result to a single cause. So 
without claiming undue credit, it 
is safe to say that since 1930 the 
organizational approach to the Ne- 
gro Little Theatre Movement has 
contributed to the following : 


(1) An expanded concept of using 
only Negro material and plays. 
Today professional study, and 
the production of historical 
drama and recent world suc- 
cesses are given equal weight 
with the production of Negro 
plays. 

Better educated teachers and 
directors. A great many have 


studied in the best universities 
in the U. S. and abroad. 

A greater increase in the num- 
ber of plays written by Ne- 
groes, and a further breaking 
down of the prejudices of Ne- 
gro audiences. 

An opportunity to see world 
drama increasingly better pro- 
duced. Sinee the most of the 
Negro Colleges are in the 
south, and this section is not 
rated as a great theatrical one, 
opportunity to see the great 
plays of the world is scarce. 
Since as a whole the commu- 
nity theatres have been imper- 
manent, the college theatres 
have year after year made it 
possible for great plays of the 
world as well as recent Broad- 
way and foreign success to be 
shown to many audiences. 

An increase in interest on the 
part of administrators and 
foundations. In 1925 not a 
single teacher emploved in the 
120 odd Negro colleges de- 
voted a considerable part of 
his schedule to drama. Just 
before the war there were over 
forty with over a dozen de- 
voting full time to the subject. 
As for the foundations, The 
General Education Board and 
the Rosenwald Fund have been 
very generous in granting fel- 
lowships for professional studv 
in the theatre to qualified 
young Negroes. 


SUMMARY 


Let us now recapitulate : The Ne- 
gro Little Theatre Movement, prior 
to 1920 had as its background the 
minstrel shows, dramatic readings, 
plays for entertainment, and other 
forms of recreational dramatics, 
with occasional productions of 
classical plays. Presentations were 
sporadic and lacked a seriousness 
of educational and artistic purpose. 
Since 1920 there has been a rapid 
development of community and 
university theatres which has laid 
a firm foundation for a Negro Lit- 
tle Theatre Movement. Individual- 
istic and organizational approaches 
to the development of these thea- 
tres have been made with the or- 
ganizational efforts having proved 
more permanent. The college or- 
ganizations are planning at present 
far reaching plans for a more effec- 
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tive program for the future devel- 
opment of a real theatre among 
Negroes. 





Education in Haiti 
(Continued from page 81) 


cause many of the administrators 
so affected had received specialized 
instruction in foreign countries, 
especially in the United States, and 
Haiti does not possess a surplus of 
trained technicians.’’ 

In only twenty-six months the 
actual government of Haiti has 
had three ministers of public in- 
struction. Today the time has come 
for President Estimé to complete 
his unfinished business in the field 
of education. May he remember 
that as long as nevhing is done to 
eradicate the gospel of force from 
the minds of our youth, every gov- 
ernment, his and those to follow, 
will continue to rest on a voleano. 

* * * 

Has Haiti left behind the epoch 
of illiterate and cruel presidents? 
One cannot think of this question 
without a dreadful apprehension 
since the Haitian people returned 
to revolutionary methods. One 
hundred years after the birth of 
the nation, a mere peasant-soldier, 
Antoine Simon who hardly knew 
the existence of the primer, had 
foreed his way through the army 
to the presidency of the Republic. 
In more recent times during the 
administration of President Lescot, 
the enlisted men had organized 
themselves to overthrow the gov- 
ernment on behalf of one of their 
sergeants, and were about to come 
out in the open when the complot 
was discovered. The great mass of 
our people is still in complete 
darkness as to the many implica- 
tions of a modern state, and as 
yesterday, if the gospel of force 
should prevail, it is from that un- 
ruly mass as it stands now, that 
the popular leaders will come forth. 
Will an illiterate soldier some day 
aeeede again to the helm of the 
nation? The future will tell. 


1A Cabinet crisis in November of this 
year brought a new Minister of Educa- 
tion. 
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In his splendid and lasting book 
Haiti and the United States, Duke 
University Press, 1940, Dr. Lee 
Montague, professor of History at 
Virginia Military Institute, has this 
to say: ‘‘The future would depend 
on whether the élite, chastened by 
their experience and challenged by 
an opportunity unequalled in all 
Haitian history, proved capable of 
breaking with the errors of the 
past and leading the community 
along the way now open before it, 
or whether, in their antipathy to- 
ward all things American and 
their susceptibility to old tempta- 
tions, they permitted themselves 
and the eommunity to turn back 
into the wilderness. ’’ 

In 1944, in order to help change 
the violent and immoral pattern of 
thought in the minds of our men, 
especially of our youth, I went to 
see Dr. Price Mars, one of the lead- 
ers of our intellectual life, and I 
asked him to write an article on 
Dr. George Washington Carver’s 
life and achievements. I remember 
I told him that our youth needed 
inspiration of that sort, if it was to 
awaken to its duty toward the com- 
munity, and to create a happier 
and more decent life for all. Dr. 
Mars wrote a magnificent article 
about the scientist which appeared 
in the January 1945 issue of 
‘‘Cahiers d’Haiti’’ I edited then 
in Port-au-Prince, I do realize that 
a magazine article cannot change 
more than a century old way of 
thinking, but it was only a direc- 
tion that I was trying to establish. 

I personally believe that George 
Washington Carver can stand be- 
side Dessalines in our veneration. 
Carver set his heart free even from 
the possible rancor of a former 
slave, and created an era of pro- 
gress that never existed before him 
in his immediate community. Our 
Emperor will always be our in- 
spiration if the Fatherland should 
be threatened by foreign invasion. 
In these days of material progress, 
George Washington Carver should 
serve as an inspiration for the 
Haitian people in its entirety, and 
particularly for our youth in rural 
districts where 83 per cent of our 
population is fighting a daily bat- 


tle to keep soul and body together. 
We need his inspiration for un- 
tiring effort and generous, peace- 
ful endeavour in order to change 
our Own community and to build a 
modern citizenry of human values. 

It is satisfying to me to note the 
worthy and inspiring achievements 
which the American Negro has con- 
tributed in all lines of human 
activities. I could enumerate a 
long list of colored people who have 
made a name for themselves in 
science, in art, in music, in archi- 
tecture, in literature, in sports, in 
government service, in private en- 
terprise, in civic leadership or in 
education, but I shall name only 
a few from the records: Charles 
Drew, Henry O. Tanner, Richmond 
Barthe, E. Simms Campbell, Marian 
Anderson, Todd Dunean, Paul Wil- 
liams, Langston Hughes, Joe 
Louis, Jessie Owens, William 
Hastie, C. C. Spaulding, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Walter White, Emmett J. 
Seott, Carter G. Woodson, Mary 
McCloud Bethune, Mordecai John- 
son, Alain Locke, and my emi- 
nent colleague on this program, 
Charles H. Wesley. These people 
have served us all, whether we live 
in America or in Africa. Some of 
them have demonstrated to the 
world the strength of the Negro 
body and the ability of our minds. 

One of the most significant 
events in our time that ascertains 
the position of our race in the 
world, came to pass with the des- 
ignation of Dr. Ralph Bunche as 
the United Nations’ Mediator in 
Palestine. Dr. Bunche, who drove 
himself by hard work from the 
modest environment of an aver- 
age American colored boy to a posi- 
tion of world responsibility, did 
not grow up without direction or 
counseling. He is the finished prod- 
uct of the best institutions of 
learning in the United States, as 
President Johnson reminded us at 
the first faculty meeting for this 
year at Howard University. The 
other people I mentioned previ- 
ously, are also the products of care- 
ful training and coherent educa- 
tion which developed their inner 
forces of character as well as the 
ability of their minds and the 
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strength of their bodies for their 
own spiritual and material attain- 
ment, and also for generous leader- 
ship in their community. They are 
all working toward a better world 
where everybody may live with 
dignity and in security. The works 
of these men and women, and the 
story of their lives must serve as 
an example for all other people 
of Negro blood in the world, if we 
are to create and maintain a com- 
monwealth of human values of the 
seattered branches of our race. 

The lives of these people, and of 
the thousands and thousands of 
others who have developed them- 
selves to the highest level of mod- 
ern civilization in spite of racial 
difficulties, bespeak also the fact 
that the United States of America 
is a great and generous country. 


Biography of Fred- 
erick Douglass 


(Continued from page 91) 

order to achieve balance and perspec- 
tive. A reading of the Quarles biogra- 
phy yields additional information on 
many subjects, including the influence 
of William L. Garrison in the West, 
his devastating criticism of persons 
like Douglass who refused to follow 
him uncritically, and the nature and 
work of the several antislavery politi- 
eal parties. é 

Professor Quarles did not yield to 
the temptation to eulogize a great fig- 
ure and to clothe him in the garb of a 
demigod. He did not fail to point out 
that the impatience of Douglass with 
Negroes who were not enthusiastic 
about The North Star showed lack of 
insight and that his handling of the 
controversy over his English friend, 
Julia Griffiths, showed lack of judg- 
ment. Douglass was inclined, we are 
told, to exaggerate his own influence 
in securing the postponement of the 
John Brown raid, while his personal 
political ambitions obscured, at times, 
larger and more selfless considerations. 
These weaknesses detract little from 
the character of Douglass. Rather, 
they tend to emphasize, by contrast, 
the remarkable fortitude and integrity 
that he usually displayed. Likewise, 
Professor Quarles’ delineation of them 
enhances the value of the work con- 
siderably by suggesting the critical ap- 
proach with which he undertook the 
task. This is a significant biography 
of a significant American. Professor 
Quarles has succeeded in placing Fred- 
erick Douglass in the company of dis- 
tinguished Americans to which he be- 
longs. 
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THE NEGRO TAX 


taxes imposed on all persons in the country 

Negroes are required to pay taxes exacted in 
another form. If they work in the same buildings 
with others they must pay car fare or taxi fare 
across town to find some decent place where they 
may secure lunch or work the whole day without 
sustaining food. Where they live they must pay 
higher rent than the same or similar houses rented 
for when occupied by whites; and their premises 
are usually out of repair unless the tenant himself 
defrays the cost of the upkeep. The landlord 
knows that Negroes cornered in the ghetto can- 
not move elsewhere, and he pays no attention to 
their complaints. The health authorities fail to in- 
terfere for the reason that they still believe that the 
diseases bred in the filth and squalor in which low 
income and segregation compel Negroes to live 
will not reach the quarter where the other elements 
of the population dwell. History, however, shows 
that germs spread widely, and they do not draw 
the color line. 

If a Negro under the circumstances saves 
enough money to buy a home he must restrict his 
purchase to the ghetto in which he is confined and 
must pay more for it, since the real estate rack- 
eteers will not sell him property elsewhere, and 
banking segregationists cooperating in the ex- 
ploitation will not loan Negroes money to secure 
property elsewhere. And when allowed a loan for 
a purchase in the ghetto Negroes must pay a high- 
er rate of interest and a bonus for making the 
loan. Loans made on Negro property on such 
conditions often end in foreclosure or refinancing 
on terms requiring Negro groups to pay for their 
homes two or three times before thev secure title to 
them. The extra tax on the otherwise disadvantaged 
Negro works as an inevitable handicap from the 
time he enters this world until he departs there- 
from. This is the end of the Negro in “democracy” 
existent in the United States. This untoward 
condition is the decree of Christendom which once 
went to the Orient to snatch from the Turks the 
Tomb of Christ, but failed to bring back to the 
pagans of the West the principles for which Christ 
died. 


[: addition to paying the direct and indirect 


The Negro tax is often administered “benevo- 
lently.” An exploiter sometimes secures land outside 
of the Negro ghetto where others have no plans 
to expand. He builds up a section of cheap houses 
and employs a Negro “go-between” to dispose of 
them to Negroes who all but grab these new homes 
at the handsome prices at which they are offered. 
Constructed with inferior materials, however, the 
ravages of the weather soon leave their mark, and 
in a few years the section turns out to be an aggre- 
gation of ramshackle structures. 


This is not the end of the story. A “liberal and 
benevolent” merchant appears in or near the Negro 
ghetto with the proposal to establish a department 
store to offer Negroes employment in the com- 
mercial sphere. The Negroes of the city are told 
to patronize the store to provide employment for 
their people, and they: respond accordingly. It 
soon appears, however, that the goods sold are in- 
ferior to those offered at the same prices in the 
business section of the city, and the Negro em- 
ployees receive less in wages. “Philanthropy” thus 
comes to town to exploit further the already cruelly 
exploited Negroes. 


Hotel operators find also the opportunity to prey 
upon this unfortunate element. Negroes in large 
cities cannot secure comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions, and out of the depths of his “compassion 
for the unfortunate” some business man builds 
or sets apart a hotel for their special accommoda- 
tion. It is well advertised throughout the country © 
in the Negro press, and a large trade is assured 
almost from the very beginning. That Negroes are 
employed to do most of the work is an additional 
attraction to Negro patrons. In the long run, 
however, the Negroes are permitted merely to 
front for the white management, and their com- 
pensation is less than that paid other employees 
with similar qualifications and doing the same kind 
of work. The rates run higher than in hotels for | 
the general public because Negro patrons have to 
stop at this “hospice” or do worse in securing 
housing otherwise. In some cases the rates for 
Negro patrons are from 25% to 50% higher than 
well established hotels require. 
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